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The  Colleges 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature 


PROSPECTUS 

Charter.  St.  Ignatius  College  was  erected  in  1869  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
It  is  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  June  30,  1870,  wth  power  to  confer  the  usual  de- 
grees in  the  various  faculties  of  a  University.  On  November 
21,  1909,  the  college  became  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Scienes  of  Loyola  University. 

Legal  Title.    The  legal  title  of  the  College  for  the  purpose 
of  bequests  and  donations  is 
ST.   IGNATIUS   COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

Location  and  Buildings.  St.  Ignatius  College  is  located 
at  1076  West  Twelfth  Street.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
easy  of  access  even  from  the  remotest  sections  of  the  city. 

Classical  High  School.  The  better  to  secure  the  results 
aimed  at  in  its  educational  work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  per- 
fect co-ordination  between  High  School  and  Collegiate  studies, 
the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  maintain  a  closely 
affiliated  system  of  Classical  High  Schools.  Their  purpose  is 
to  fit  their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  entrance  requirements 
by  offering  a  programme  of  studies  based  upon  those  funda- 
mental principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School  and  the  College. 
At  present  these  schools  number  two :  The  St.  Ignatius  Acad- 
emy, 1076  W.  Twelfth  Street,  and  Loyola  Academy,  Loyola 
Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road. 
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Faculty 


REV.  JOHN  B.  FURAY,  S.  J. 

President 
REV.   GEORGE  P.   SHANLEY,  S.J. 

Dean  of  Faculty 
REV.  ROLAND  J.  KENNY,  S.J. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Faculty 
REV.  THOMAS  A.  EGAN,  S.J. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Faculty 
REV.  CHARLES  COPPENS,  S.J. 

Professor  of  French  and  History  of  Philosophy 
MR.  JAMES  J.  DONEGAN,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
REV.  JOSEPH  FOULQUIER,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 
REV.  PHILIP  W.  FROEBES,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  German 
REV.  ARNOLD  J.  GARVY,  S.J. 

Professor  of  English 
REV.  FRANCIS  J.  GERST,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
REV.  DAVID  F.  HICKEY,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
MR.  LEO  W.  KEELER,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
REV.  PATRICK  J.  LOMASNEY,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  History 
REV.  WILLIAM  P.  LYONS,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy 
MR.  WILLIAM  J.  McGUCKEN,  S.J. 

Moderator  of   Debating  Club 
REV.  PATRICK  A.  MULLENS,  S.  J. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
MR.  BENJAMIN  H.  ROUSE,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Biology 
MR.  JAMES  F.  WALSH,  A.  B. 

Instructor  in  Drawing 
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System  of  Education* 

The  educational  system  in  use  at  St.  Ignatius  College  (sub- 
stantially the  same  employed  in  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  educational  institutions  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world),  is  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a  body  of  rules  and 
suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prominent  Jesuit  educators 
in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  attended  up  to  the  present  with 
unfailing  success. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man's  mental  processes,  it  secures  on  the  one 
hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thoroughness, 
while  on  the  other  it  is  elastic  and  makes  liberal  allowances 
for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  While 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  unquestionably  valuable 
in  the  older  learning,  it  adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  re- 
sults of  modern  progress.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such 
as  the  Natural,  the  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  ad- 
mittedly and  in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended 
long  ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  complete 
sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  those 
faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more  than  mere 
instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  re- 
quirements of  knowledge,  though  it  necessarily  pertains  to 
any  recognized  system  of  education,  is  only  a  secondary  result 
of  education  itself.  Learning  is  an  instrument  of  education, 
which  has  for  its  end  culture,  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  education,  it 
is  clear  that  only  such  means,  such  as  Science,  Language  and 
the  rest,  be  chosen  both  in  kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively 
further  the  purpose  of  education  itself.     A  student  can  not 


*Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject 
are  referred  to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J., 
[Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903,]  and  to  the  numerous  documents  therein 
cited. 
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be  forced,  within  the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and 
with  his  immature  faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge 
has  been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximately  to 
fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or  profession,  but 
to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and  rounded  develop- 
ment as  will  enable  him  to  cope  successfully  even  with  the  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  life.  While  affording  mental  stabil- 
ity, it  tends  to  remove  the  insularity  of  thought  and  want  of 
mental  elasticity  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  dis- 
heartening results  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  students 
who  have  not  brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental 
training  given  by  a  systematic  high  school  course.  The  stud- 
ies, therefore,  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  un- 
folding of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he  is  cap- 
able. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  System  that  different  studies 
have  distinctly  educational  values.  Mathematics,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  complementary  instru- 
ments of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  can 
not  be  applied.  The  specific  training  given  by  one  can  not 
be  supplied  by  another.  The  best  educators  of  the  present 
day  are  Beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  that 
prescribed  curricula,  embracing  well-chosen  and  co-ordinated 
studies,  afford  the  student  a  more  efficient  means  of  mental 
cultivation  and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view  of 
the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recognizing  the 
importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which 
unfold  the  inter-dependence  and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and 
space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  education  has  unwaveringly  kept 
languages  in  a  position  of  honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
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Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into 
contact  with  the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the 
deductive  and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and 
History  effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of 
spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  for  their  requirement 
the  whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  the  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls  for  deli- 
cacy of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for  a  con- 
stant, keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  mental  develop- 
ment, as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the 
student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational 
Philosoph,  as  a  means  of  developing  young  manhood,  is 
an  instrument  of  strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  philosophy  must  be  such  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with 
vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the  history 
of  philosophy  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  with- 
out venturing  to  condemn  them;  reviewing  the  contradictory 
systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded.  It  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  present 
a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord 
with  the  established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its 
stand  on  some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it 
must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute 
and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delusion  of 
those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education,  understood  as  an 
enriching  and  stimulating  part  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  has 
of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human  life.  While 
conceding  the  effects  of  education  in  energizing  and  refining 
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the  student's  imagination,  taste,  understanding  and  powers  of 
observation,  it  has  always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development,  of  themselves,  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion 
alone  can  purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and 
sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute 
and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and  manly  conscience.  It 
maintains,  that,  to  be  effective,  morality  is  to  be  taught  con- 
tinuously ;  it  must  be  the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  sup- 
porting and  animating  the  whole  organic  structure  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  atmosphere  that  the  student  breathes;  it 
must  suffuse  with  its  light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what 
is  noble  and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  Jesuit 
teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the  whole  mind  and 
character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  professional  and 
special,  as  well  as  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  life,  civil  and 
religious. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training  the  Colleges  aims  at 
building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment 
of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which  operate  for 
ths  fulfillment  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  moral- 
ity, thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  system.  Students  of  any  denomination 
are  admitted  to  the  courses,  but  all  are  required  to  show  a  re- 
spectful demeanor  during  the  ordinary  exercises  of  public 
prayer.  The  Catholic  students  are  required  to  attend  the 
classes  in  Christian  Doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exer- 
cises, to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments at  least  once  a  month. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  affords  its  students  every  facilty  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development.     Its  class-rooms  and  lecture 
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halls  are  spacious,  bright  and  well-ventilated.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium with  locker  accomodations  and  shower  baths  adjoin- 
ing; an  auditorium  for  student  theatricals  and  literary  and 
musical  entertainments ;  and  a  chapel  of  marked  architectural 
beauty. 

In  the  Department  of  Sciences  the  lecture  rooms  are  fitted 
out  with  the  latest  improved  devices,  and  the  laboratories  are 
generously  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  material  for 
experimental  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal 
system,  and  contains  about  seventy  thousand  bound  volumes; 
many  of  them  are  valuable  and  rare.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  a  beautiful  manuscript  Bible  on  vellum,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  probably  the  oldest  complete  Bible 
in  America;  a  black-letter  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
twelve  languages,  four  volumes,  folio,  printed  1599;  a  rare 
copy  of  Lactantius;  the  earliest  edition  of  the  works  of 
Luther;  the  black-letter  editions  of  Magna  Charter,  1539- 
1602;  the  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts,  printed  in  Boston,  1726;  the  Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut.  There  are  120  volumes  printed  between 
1500-1600,  and  350  volumes  between  1600-1700. 

MUSEUMS 

The  collection  of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  crypto- 
gamic  and  phanerogamic  plants,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  shells, 
polypi,  etc.,  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
of  great  scientific  value.  In  Ichthyology  may  be  mentioned  a 
stuffed  sea  porcupine  and  trunk  fish.  Coleoptera  are  repre- 
sented by  3,000  species,  2,300  of  which  represent  North  Amer- 
ican insects.  Lepidoptera,  Orthoptera,  Diptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera  are  well  represented.  The  Crustaceans  include  a 
number  of  well  preserved  specimens  of  Limulus  Polyphemus. 
The  Mollusks  present  one  of  the  finest  collections,  numbering 
about  2,500  species;  1,700  Univalves;  300  Bivalves. 
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Admission 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.  A  student 
entering  from  another  college  or  institution  of  collegiate  rank, 
must  furnish  from  such  institution  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  before  his  credentials  for  scholarship  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Entrance  Board. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Freshmen  year  must  present 
entrance  credits  amounting  to  sixteen  units.  A  unit  is  the 
amount  of  work  represented  by  the  pursuit  of  one  prepara- 
tory subject,  with  the  equivalent  of  five  forty-minute  recita- 
tions a  week,  through  36  weeks;  or,  in  other  words,  the  work 
of  180  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  or  the 
equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

Not  less  than  a  full  unit  will  be  accepted  in  the  first  year 
of  any  language.  Half  units  will  be  accepted,  but  only  when 
presented  in  addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject. 
Any  two  of  the  biological  sciences  ( Physiology,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy) may  be  combined  into  a  continuous  year's  course  equal 
to  one  unit. 

The  required  subjects  appear  under  Group  1 ;  the  elective 
subjects  to  qualify  appear  under  Group  II. 

GROUP  I 

A.  B.  Course 

tin    4  units      Ancient   History    1  unit 

Greek1    3  units  American  History  and 

3  units  Civics    1  unit 

Algebra  (through  quad-  Science    1  unit 

ratics)    1   unit        III  active   1  unit 

Plane   Geometry    1   unit 
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B.S.  Course 

English2    3  units     Ancient  History 1  unit 

Foreign    Language.  ...2  units      Science  2  units 

Mathematics   3  units     Elective  5  units 

Litt.  B.  and  Ph.  D.  Courses 

English2    3  units      American  History  and 

Foreign   Language3.  .  .3  units  Civics 1   unit 

Mathematics    2  units      Science    1  unit 

Ancient   History 1  unit       Elective    4  units 

Modern  History 1  unit 

GROUP  II 

Elective  Entrance  Subjects 

English  Literature.  .  .  .1  unit  Algebra    (intermed.)..  l/2  unit 

Foreign  Language.  .  .  .2  units  Algebra  (advanced) .  .J/i  unit 

Biology    1   unit  Geometry    (solid)  .  .  .  . ]/2  unit 

Botany   1  unit  Trigonometry   ]/2  unit 

Zoology    1  unit  Modern  History 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit  English  History.^  or  1  unit 

Physical   Geography.  .  .  1  unit 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  by  Certificate 
Admission  without  examination  on  certificate  is  granted 
students  from  approved  secondary  schools  as  follows: 

1 .  St.    Ignatius    Academy,    Chicago,    Illinois.      Loyola 
Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2.  Secondary    schools   accredited   by   the   University   of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 


1  Should  a  candidate,  otherwise  qualified,  be  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  Greek,  he  may  take  elementary  Greek  in  his  Freshman 
year  and  finish  the  Greek  course  before  graduation. 

8  The  usual  course  allows  only  three  hours  per  week  for  English 
in  the  upper  years;  hence  the  work  of  the  four  years  counts  as  3 
units.  VVhen  four  full  years  [five  hours  per  week]  arc  devoted  to 
English,  a  claim   for  more  than  3  units  will  be  considered. 

3  All  in  one  language  or  two  in  one  language  and  one  in  another. 
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3.  Secondary  schools  and  colleges  accredited  by  the 
Regents  of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  High  schools  of  the  first  grade  which  are  so  rated  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  Private  schools  and  academies,  not  on  any  list,  but 
approved,  after  investigation,  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admission  become 
the  property  of  the  College  and  are  kept  permanently  on  file. 
All  credentials  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar.  They 
should  be  mailed  at  least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention.  Compliance 
with  this  request  will  save  applicants  much  inconvenience. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Principal  or 
other  recognized  officer  of  the  school  and  mailed  by  him 
directly  to  the  Registrar.  No  certificate  will  be  accepted 
unless  the  holder  is  a  graduate  and  has  spent  the  last  year 
of  his  high  school  course  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate. 
A  catalogue  of  the  school,  if  published,  describing  its  courses 
of  study  in  detail,  should  accompany  the  certificate. 

The  certificates  should  fully  cover  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  College.  Admission  on  school  certificates  is  in 
all  cases  provisional.  If,  after  admission  to  the  College,  a 
student  fails  in  any  subject  for  which  a  school  certificate  was 
accepted,  credit  for  that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter  on  certificate 
must  take  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  entire  number  of 
units  required  for  entrance.  These  examinations  are  held 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  applicant  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts, 
taking  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  possible  in  June,  and 
the  remainder  in  September.  An  examination  in  which  the 
applicant  has  failed  in  June  may  be  taken  again  in  September. 
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ADMISSION  TO   ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  admission  to  St.  Ignatius  College  from 
other  accredited  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  will  be  granted 
the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting 
in  advance  of  registration  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal; (2)  an  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specification  of  courses  and  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades;  (3)  an  official  certified  statement  of  entrance  credits 
and  conditions,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks, 
the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  weefc, 
the  length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  pursued  an  entire  course  as  prescribed 
and  have  successfully  passed  their  examinations  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees  for  the  first  academic  degree  in 
course.  Such  recommendations  are  ordinarily  acted  upon  and 
the  degrees  are  conferred  at  Commencement,  at  which  time 
the  students  receive  diplomas  from  the  President  of  the 
College. 

DEGREES 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  respective  courses  are  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
(A.  B.),  Bachelor  of  Science,  (B.  S.),  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy, (Ph.  B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Literature,  (Litt.  B.) 

The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  the 
following:  (a)  The  completion  of  the  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate; 
(b)  a  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  at  least  four  weeks  before  graduation;  (c)  all  work 
to  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  any  requirement  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  with  a  grade  above  70;  (d)  a  fee  of  $10.00, 
payable  in  advance. 
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Masters'  Degree 

Master  of  Arts.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.  B.  or 
Ph.  B.  degree  from  an  institution  of  good  standing  and  must 
devote  one  year  exclusively  to  resident  graduate  study.  Two 
years — eight  months  of  which  must  be  in  residence — will  be 
required  if  the  candidate's  whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  study. 

The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  Departments,  and 
must  ordinarily  embrace  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects. 
It  must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of 
study  in  such  subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics, 
Sociology,  Foreign  Language,  English,  Education,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
in  professional  schools  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  requirements  for  the  A.  M.  degree,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses  toward  a 
professional  degree. 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  studied.  He  must  present  a  typewritten  or 
printed  thesis  in  his  major  subject.  A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
(M.S.,)  is  conferred  under  the  same  conditions  as  above 
when  the  major  subject  of  study  has  been  chosen  from  the 
department  of  Science. 
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Administration 


TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

The  college  year  begins  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  includes  thirty-six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  fall 
and  spring  terms,  or  semesters,  of  eighteen  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  Christmas  Recess  of  one  week,  and  an  Easter  Recess  of 
six  days.  Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays,  nor  on  days 
observed  as  holydays  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commencement  Day  takes  place  during  the  third  full  week 
in  June. 

ATTENDANCE 

Absence.  Parents  and  guardians  should  observe  that 
absence  and  tardiness,  for  whatever  cause,  seriously  affect 
class-work  and  consequently  the  student's  standing. 

Any  student  who  has  missed  more  than  ten  class  days 
during  a  semester  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  semester 
examinations  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean. 

Any  student  who  has  been  absent  from  a  class  for  any 
cause  whatsoever,  or  who  has  reported  not  prepared  as  many 
as  three  times  within  any  month  shall  be  required  to  take  a 
written  test  in  all  work  missed.  None  of  the  regular  class 
tests  may  be  substituted  for  this  test. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  partial 
absence  and  will  be  so  treatecT  by  the  professors  in  making 
up  their  quarterly  and  semestral  reports,  unless  the  matter  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  on  request  of  the  student  at  the  close 
of  the  recitation  hour. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  educational  system  employed  by  the  College  includes, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  features,  the  formation  of 
character.     For  this  reason,  the  discipline,  while  considerate, 
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is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  student 
body  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in  carrying 
on  the  Government  of  the  College,  nevertheless,  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  the  desired 
results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  to  study 
and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  upon.  Any  serious 
neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  suspension  or  even  to  dismissal. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
semester.  In  addition  to  the  regular  examinations,  mid- 
semester  tests  are  held  in  November  and  April.  Partial 
examinations  and  written  recitations  are  held  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  with  or  without  previous  notice  to  the 
students,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  in  a  semester  examination  may 
be  removed  by  a  supplementary  examination.  The  supple- 
mentary examinations  are  held  during  the  first  month  of  the 
succeeding  semester.  They  may  be  taken  only  on  the  days 
specified.  For  each  subject  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  treasurer's  office.  Removal  of  con- 
ditions by  examinations  shall  not  entitle  a  student  to  a  grade 
higher  than  C.  A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to 
remove  a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject  in  both 
the  regular  and  supplementary  examinations,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

Conditions  may  be  incurred:  (a)  by  a  failure  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well  as  the 
examination:  (b)  by  exclusion  from  an  examination  because 
of  excessive  class-room  absences;  and  (c)  by  absence,  due  to 
any  cause,  on  a  day  appointed  for  examination. 

Conditioned    students    absent    from    the    regular    supple- 
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mentary  examination  must  present  an  excuse  satisfactory  to 
the  Dean  or  receive  a  zero  for  the  examination. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

All  regular  students  (i.e.,  those  who  are  candidates  for 
degrees)  are  required  to  take  five  courses  during  each 
semester.  Until  they  have  completed  ten  semester  courses  (in 
addition  to  the  full  admission  requirements),  they  are 
registered  as  Freshmen.  From  that  time  they  rank  as 
Sophomores  until  the  completion  of  twenty  semester  courses; 
as  Juniors  until  the  completion  of  thirty  semester  courses. 
One  who  has  met  the  full  requirements  for  admission  and 
completed  thirty  semester  courses  is  considered  a  Senior.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  year  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  unless  all  previous  conditions  have  been  removed. 

REPORTS 

Every  professor  reports  three  times  a  semester  to  the 
Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  standing  of 
each  student  in  his  classes,  together  with  the  number  of  his 
absences  and  deficiencies  in  class  work.  When  a  student  is 
seen  to  be  falling  behind  in  his  studies,  he  is  notified  at  once 
and  counselled  to  bring  up  his  standing.  If  no  improvement 
is  shown,  his  parents  or  guardians  are  notified. 

A  detailed  report  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct 
is  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  four  times  a  year.  Special 
reports  of  individual  students  will  be  furnished  at  any  time 
upon  request. 

GRADES    OF   SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects 
is  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
class  work;  except  in  the  semester  examinations,  which  are 
held  to  be  decisive  in  themselves. 

The  grades  assigned  are  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B, 
good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely  passing;  E,  conditioned;  F,  failed; 
I,  incomplete;  X,  absent  from  examination.  These  grades  are 
not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors,  but  are 
regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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TRANSCRIPTS    OF    RECORDS 

Students  wishing  transcripts  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another  or  for  other  purposes, 
should  make  early  and  seasonable  application  for  the  same. 
No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  during  the  busy  periods 
of  examination  and  registration,  September  1  to  15,  January 
15  to  February  1,  and  June  15  to  July  1. 

EXPENSES 

As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Payments  must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in 
advance.  The  account  for  tuition  dates  from  the  day  of  the 
student's  entrance.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  save 
in  case  of  dismissal  or  protracted  illness.  The  session  is 
divided  into  quarters,  beginning  respectively  about  the  1st  of 
September,  the  15th  of  November,  the  1st  of  February  and 
the  15th  of  April. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  a  semester  examination 
or  to  the  final  examination  for  graduation  if  any  bills  remain 
unpaid. 

Tuition,  per  session  of  ten  months,  for  all  classes $60.00 

Students    of    Chemistry,    Physics    and    Biology,    for   the   use    of 

material  and  apparatus,  pay  per  session 10.00 

Breakage    Fee    (returnable) 5.00 

Fee  for  the  privilege  of  examination  in  any  conditioned  branch 

— each  subject,  payable  in  advance 1.00 

Conditioned  examinations,  on  days  other  than  those  assigned  by 

the    Faculty    2.00 

Former  students,  applying  for  a  detailed  certificate  of  scholar- 
ship, must  pay  a  Registrar's  fee  of 1.00 

Graduation   Fee    10.00 

COLLEGE  HONORS 

Commencement   Honors 
Diplomas   are   graded    as   rite,    cum   laude,    magna   cum 
laude,  summa  cum  laude,  according  to  scholarship. 

Summa  cum  laude  rank  is  fixed  at  ninety-five  per  cent., 
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magna    cum    I  a  ltd  e   at    ninety    per    cent.,    and    cum    laude    at 
eighty-five  per  cent. 

These  honors  are  announced  at  Commencement  in  June, 
are  inscribed  on  the  diplomas  of  the  recipients,  and  appear  in 
the  published  list  of  graduates  in  the  annual  catalogue. 

Honors  in  Scholarship 

The  honors  and  prizes  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  class-work  and 
examinations  mentioned  above.  Four  gold  medals  for  Class 
Honors  are  awarded  each  year  to  those  students  who  lead 
their  respective  years  in  scholarship,  provided  a  grade  of  A 
(90-100)  or  above  is  maintained  for  the  year's  work. 

Those  who  maintain  an  average  of  A  throughout  the  year 
merit  the  distinction  of  First  Honors.  An  average  of  B  -f- 
(85-89)  entitles  a  student  to  Second  Honors.  A  student  who 
fails  to  receive  D  (70)  in  any  subject  in  a  semester  examina- 
tion is  thereby  disqualified  to  receive  any  honors  during  that 
year. 

PRIZES 

Inter-Collegiate  English  Prize.  A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50.00  for  the  first  prize;  $20.00  for  the  second;  $15.00  for 
the  third;  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth),  is 
offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to 
competition  among  the  students  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  which  are : 

St.  Louis  University St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Loyola  University Chicago,   Illinois 

St.  Mary's  College St.  Marys,  Kansas 

Creighton  University Omaha,  Nebraska 

University  of  Detroit Detroit,  Michigan 

Marquette  University Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

St.  Ignatius  College Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  John's  University Toledo,  Ohio 

Campion  College Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin 

Rockhurst  College Kansas  City,   Missouri 
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Inter-Collegiate  Latin  Prize.  For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered 
each  year  by  Very  Reverend  Alexander  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J., 
Provincial. 

The  Alumni  Medal.  A  gold  medal  for  the  Highest 
Honors  of  the  Senior  Class  is  offered  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Loyola  University. 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal.  Mr.  John  Naghten 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Loyola  Oratorical  Association  who  shall  deliver  the  best 
speech  in  the  annual  Public  Debate  of  the  Society. 

The  Harrison  Oratorical  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  for  the  best 
oration  delivered  in  the  Oratorical  Contest,  which  is  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes. 

The  Dumbach  Chemistry  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  S.  J.,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Maguire  to  the  student  who  makes  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Chemistry. 

The  Clifford  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Richard  W.  Clifford  for  the  Highest  Honors 
in  the  collective  branches  of  the  Junior  Class. 

The  Murphy  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  for  the  Highest 
Honors  in  the  collective  branches  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Gibbons  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons  for  the  Highest  Honors  in  the 
collective  branches  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Elocution  Medal.    A  gold  medal  is  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  recitation  in  the  College  elocution  contest. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Some  of  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  realizing  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  substantial  encouragement  and 
support    in    the    work    of    Catholic    higher    education,    have 
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recently  tendered  such  encouragement  and  support  in  the 
most  practicable  and  desirable  way,  viz. :  by  establishing 
Scholarships.  These  St.  Ignatius  College  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges. 

A  Perpetual  Scholarship  can  be  founded  or  established 
when  the  endowment  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  suf- 
ficiently large  to  yield  an  annual  interest  that  will  cover  the 
yearly  tuition. 

A  Course  Scholarship  represents  an  amount  necessary  for 
a  full  course  (High  School  and  College),  payable  annually, 
entitling  the  holder  upon  successful  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course  to  a  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

An  Annual  Scholarship  is  provided  by  the  yearly  dona- 
tion of  $60.00. 

Perpetual  Scholarships 
The  Miss  Eliza  McConville 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Margaret  Gertrude  Onahan 
Damen  Council,  650,  Knights  of  Columbus 
The  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan 
The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mair 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Brenan 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Mrs.  Mary  White  Riordan 
The  Henry  Venn,  A.  B.,  Class  of  1906,  Scholarship 
Memorial   Scholarship:   Mr.   and  Airs.   Pancratius  Metz 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Riordan  Scholarship 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters 
Rev.  James  M.  Hayes,  S.  J.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

Annual  Scholarships  Given  By 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  Council 

Chicago  Council 

Feehan  Council 

Hennepin  Council 

Hughes  Council 

Illinois  Council 

Ketteler  Council 
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Charles  A.  Gardiner  Memorial  Scholarship,  La  Fayette 

Council 
Fathers  Setters  Council 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  St.  Elizabeth  Court 
Bagdziunas,  John  I. 
Bowe,  Augustine  J. 
Brosnahan,  T.  J. 

Class  of  1908,  St.  Ignatius  College 
Connell,  Joseph  A. 
Doniat,  Major  Franz 

Doyle,  Leo  J., — Memory  of  James  M.  Doyle 
Rev.    Henry   J.    Dumbach,    S.  J.,    Scholarship:    Andrew 

Maguire 
Fortune,  Thomas,  in  memory 
Fortune,  William 
Garvy,  W.  John 
Garvy,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Henderson,  William  J. 
Higgins,  Mary,  in  memory 
Keeley,  Thomas 
Lawlor,  William  J. 

Maher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  in  memory 
McMahon,  Arnold  D. 
Rend,  Joseph  P. 
Smyth,  John  M. 
Sullivan,  M.  D.,  Ralph 

Founded  Medal  and  Prizes 

Another  method  of  assisting  both  Faculty  and  students 
is  the  foundation  of  medals  and  other  prizes.  A  gift  of  $300 
will  found  a  medal  in  perpetuity  and  the  founder's  name  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  annual  catalogues.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  effectual  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  a  benefactor  than  this  foundation  of  medals  and  prizes. 
The  name  of  the  benefactor  will  be  annually  recalled  as  long 
as  the  College  survives,  and  unborn  generations  of  bene- 
ficiaries will  bless  the  memory  of  the  benefactors. 
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Curriculum 


The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  em- 
braces instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Language,  Literature, 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will 
train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate 
no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  char- 
acter, and  to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning 
and  that  breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation 
as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the 
professions  or  other  stations  in  life. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must 
before  graduation  complete  forty  semester  courses,  which 
shall  include  two  years  of  college  Greek,  three  years  of  college 
Latin,  three  years  of  English,  two  years  of  Science  (in  the 
group  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy),  one 
year  of  History,  one  year  of  Mathematics,  and  two  years  of 
Philosophy.  In  addition,  the  candidate  must  do  the  prescribed 
work  in  Public  Speaking,  and,  unless  he  can  give  evidence  that 
he  possesses  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  he 
must  take  a  two  years'  course  in  one  of  these  languages. 
Catholic  students,  moreover,  will  be  required  to  take  every 
year  a  course  in  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  two 
hours  a  week,  which,  if  pursued  for  two  years,  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  satisfaction  of  two  semester  courses. 

The  rest  of  the  studies  are  elective  in  this  sense  that  the 
student    who    wishes    to    pursue    technical    or    professional 
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courses  after  or  even  before  graduation  will  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  take  those  studies  that  will  best  prepare  him 
for  such  courses  and  be  allowed  full  liberty,  under  proper 
advice,  to  arrange  his  work  according  to  the  outline  of  studies 
given  below.  Under  certain  circumstances  he  may  be  allowed 
to  drop  one  of  the  subjects  there  prescribed  in  favor  of  an 
elective,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Electives.  In 
case  the  student  gives  no  such  notice  of  wishing  to  prepare 
for  professional  studies,  he  will  be  required  to  follow  certain 
specified  courses  in  Political  Economy,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Geology  and  Astronomy.  Any  candidate,  if  found  deficient 
in  English,  shall,  besides  his  other  required  work,  take  such 
courses  as  will  be  prescribed  for  him  by  the  department  of 
English. 

Each  student  is  required  to  have  completed  before 
graduation  one  major  and  two  minors.  A  major  consists  of 
six  semester  courses  in  the  same  department,  pursued  either 
during  six  consecutive  semesters,  or  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Courses  designated  as  preliminary  courses 
cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  this  requirement. 

A  minor  consists  of  four  semester  courses  in  two  depart- 
ments, other  than  that  of  the  major,  pursued  either  during 
four  consecutive  semesters  or  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  Courses  designated  as  preliminary  courses  can  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  this  requirement. 

In  the  choice  of  electives  each  student  must  be  guided  by 
his  prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover, 
that  such  courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites,  and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the 
schedule  of  recitations  or  laboratory  periods. 

[elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members 
of  the  three  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before 
January  15th,  and  for  the  first  term  on  or  before  May  20th. 

Schedule  of  Studies  by  Years 
In    Freshman    year    the    prescribed    studies    are    Latin, 
Greek,   English,    Mathematics.      A   student   who  enters   with 
four  units  in  Mathematics  will  not  be  required  to  take  this 
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subject  in  college.  He  may  anticipate  some  other  course. 
One  who  enters  without  Physics  or  without  Chemistry  will 
have  to  take  that  subject  in  Freshman  year. 

The  required  studies  of  Sophomore  year  are  Latin, 
Greek,  English,  History,  and  one  subject  from  the  following: 
A  Modern  Language,  Mathematics,  a  Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Astronomy).  A  student  who 
has  no  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  will  have  to 
take  either  of  these  languages  for  two  years  during  the 
remainder  of  his  college  course.  A  second  Science  must  be 
taken  in  either  Sophomore  or  Junior  or  Senior  year,  unless 
full  credits  for  both  Physics  and  Chemistry  have  been 
presented  at  entrance. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  courses  of 
lectures  or  any  other  exercises  that  have  been  or  may  be 
authorized  and  equipped  by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such 
courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND   SEMESTER 

Latin  1,  7 4  hours  Latin  2,  8 4  hours 

Greek  1,  7 4  hours  Greek  2,  8 4  hours 

English  3 3  hours  English  4 3  hours 

Mathematics  1 4  hours  Mathematics  2 4  hours 

Electives  (1)*  Electives  (1) 

Chemistry  Chemistry  

Biology Biology 


SORHOMORE  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Latin  3,  9 4  hours  Latin  4,  10 4  hours 

Greek  3,  9 4  hours  Greek  4,  10 4  hours 

English  5 3  hours  English  6 3  hours 

History 4  hours  History 4  hours 


♦Figures   in  parenthesis   indicate   the   number  of   electives   to   be 
chosen. 
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Electives  (1) 

French    

German   

Spanish   

Mathematics    

Physics 

Biology 

JUNIOR 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Philosophy  1 3  hours 

Philosophy  3 3  hours 

Latin  5  3hours 

English  3  hours 

Electives  (2) 

French    

German   

Spanish   

Greek    

Mathematics    

History    

History  of  Philosophy 

Economics   

Physics 

Astronomy    

Geology 

Education   


Electives  (1) 

French    

German  

Spanish   

Mathematics    

Physics 

Biology 

YEAR 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Philosophy  4 3  hours 

Latin  6 3  hours 

English 3  hours 

Electives  (2) 

French    

German 

Spanish   

Greek    

Mathematics    

History 

History  of  Philosophy 

Economics   

Physics 

Astronomy    

Geology 

Education   


SENIOR  YEAR 

FIRST   SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 


Philosophy    5 5  hours 

Ethics  7 5  hours 

Electives  (3) 

English    

Education    

Economics   

Sociology    

Junior    Elective 


Philosophy   6 5  hours 

Ethics  8 5  hours 

Electives  (3) 

English    

Education   

Economics   

Sociology   

Junior   Elective 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is  open  to  those  who,  entering  without  Latin  or  Greek,  or  not 
wishing  to  continue  these  subjects,  follow  the  outline  of 
studies  given  below.  They  must  complete  forty  semester 
courses  exclusive  of  the  prescribed  work  in  Public  Speaking. 
Catholic  students  must  also  take  every  year  a  course  in 
Evidences  of  Religion  of  from  one  to  two  hours.  Every 
student  must  take  five  courses,  each  course  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  hours  a  week,  and  he  must  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  complete  six  semester  courses  in  one  or  two  closely 
allied  sciences.  The  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  give,  es- 
pecially in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  a  broad 
training  in  the  fundamental  studies  necessary  for  future 
success  in  scientific  work,  that  is,  in  English,  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  in  college  Mathematics,  in  Logic  and  Philosophy, 
and  in  Modern  Languages. 

Many  Electives  are  offered  in  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
In  choosing  from  them  the  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that 
such  courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
prerequisites,  and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule 
of  recitations  or  laboratory  periods.  Elections  for  the  second 
term  must  be  filed  by  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  with 
the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th,  and  for  the  first  term  on 
or  before  May  20th. 

Each  student  is  required  to  have  completed  before 
graduation  one  major  and  two  minors.  A  major  consists  of 
six  semester  courses  in  the  same  department  pursued  either 
during  six  consecutive  semesters,  or  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Courses  designated  as  preliminary  courses  can 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  this  requirement.  A  minor  consists 
of  four  semester  courses  in  two  departments  other  than  that 
of  the  major  pursued  either  during  four  consecutive  semesters 
or  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Courses  designated 
as  preliminary  courses  can  not  be  counted  as  part  of  this 
requirement. 
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Schedule  of  Studies  by  Years 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English  3   3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

German  or  French  .  .4  hours 

Chemistry    .4  hours 

Electives  (1) 

Biology 

A   second  Modern 
Language  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English  4 3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

German  or  French  .  .4  hours 

Chemistry   4  hours 

Electives  (1) 

Biology 

A   second  Modern 
Language  


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English  5   3  hours 

German  or  French.  .3  hours 

Physics 4  hours 

Electives  (2) 

Mathematics      

A   second  Modern 

Language  

Chemistry    

Biology 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English  6 3  hours 

German  or   French . .  3  hours 

Physics 4  hours 

Electives  (2) 

Mathematics      

A   second  Modern 

Language  

Chemistry    

Biology 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English     3  hours 

Philosoph  1   5  hours 

Philosophy  3   3  hours 

Electives  (3) 

Chemistry     

Mathematics    

Modern  Language... 

( reology    

A   tronomy     

Physics     

Biology     

Education    


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English 3  hours 

Philosophy  4 5  hours 

Electives  (3) 

Chemistry    

Mathematics    

Modern  Language .  .  . 

Geology    

Astronomy     

Physics     

Biology     

Education    
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SENIOR  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ethics  7 5  hours 

Philosophy  5   5  hours 

Electives  (3) 

English 

Sociology   

Economics   

Education    

Astronomy     

Geology    

Junior  Elective 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Ethics  8 5  hours 

Philosophy  6 5  hours 

Electives  (3) 

English 

Sociology   

Economics   

Education     

Astronomy     

Geology    

Junior  Elective 


BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  BACHELOR  OF 
LITERATURE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  (Ph.  B.,)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  substitute  modern  languages  for  the 
ancient  classics  prescribed  in  the  A.  B.  Course  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  courses  prescribed  in  the  departments  of 
Philosophy,  English,  History,  Science,  Economics,  Sociology 
and  Education. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  (Litt.B.,)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  modern 
literature  and  who  substitute  modern  languages  for  the  ancient 
classics  prescribed  in  the  A.  B.  Course. 


Schedule  of  Studies  by  Years 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English  3   3  hours 

Mathematics  1 4  hours 

Foreign  Language   .  .4  hours 

Chemistry  1   4  hours 

Electives  (1) 
A  second  Foreign 

Language  

History     


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English  4 3  hours 

Mathematics  2    4  hours 

Foreign  Language    .  .4  hours 

Chemistry  2 4  hours 

Electives  (1) 
A  second  Foreign 

Language  

History     
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English  5   3  hours 

Foreign  Language   .  .  3  hours 

History     3  hours 

Physics  1    4  hours 

Electives  (1) 

Chemistry     

Biology     

Mathematics    

History  or  English 
Literature     


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English  6 3  hours 

Foreign  Language    .  .  3  hours 


History     3 

Physics  2 4 

Electives  (1) 

Chemistry     

Biology     

Mathematics    

History  or  English 
Literature    


hours 
hours 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

English  7 3  hours 

Logis .  5  hours 

Philosophy  3   3  hours 

Foreign  Language    .  .  3  hours 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

English  8   3  hours 

Philosophy  4 3  hours 

Foreign  Language    .  .3  hours 


Electives 

(2) 

Electives  (2) 

History     

Geology    

Astronomy     .... 
Education     

History     

Geology    

Astronomy     

Education    

Mathematics    .  .  . 

Mathematics    

SENIOR  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Ethics  7   

....5 

hours 

Ethics  8 5  hours 

Philosophy  5    .  .  . 

....5 

hours 

Philosophy  6 5  hours 

Electives 

(3) 

Electives  (3) 

Foreign  Language   .  . 
English 

Foreign  Language   .  . 
English 

Economics    

Economics   

Sociology  

Education     

Sociology   

Education    

Junior  Elective  . 

Junior  Elective 
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Pre  Medical  Course 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  Four  Year  Course 
For  admission  to  the  Loyola  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine all  applicants  must  present  credits  covering  a  full  four 
years  course  of  at  least  15  units  in  an  accredited  High  School 
and  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Loyola  University,  or  present  credits  from  another  approved 
institution. 

While  the  premedical  training  can  be  secured  in  many 
recognized  colleges,  it  is  very  desirable  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates, when  possible,  to  take  their  college  work  in  this  institu- 
tion, as  the  science  courses  are  planned  to  meet  in  every  way 
the  special  needs  of  the  medical  student. 

Schedule  of  Required  or  Accepted  Subjects  for  Admission  to  the 
Collegiate  Course 

For  admission  to  the  two-year  premedical  collegiate  course 
students  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  at  least 
15  units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other 
recognized  institution  of  standard  secondary  school  grade,  or 
have  the  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  approved  examinations. 

Unless  all  credits  are  obtained  by  examination,  a  transcript 
of  the  student's  record  must  be  secured  from  the  secondary 
school  attended.  This  record  is  required  whether  the  student 
is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

Required  high  school  credits  (7)  : 

English    3   units*    German  or  French ...  2  units 

Algebra  1  unit        (Both  in  same  language) 

Plane  Geometry    1   unit 


*A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  four  or 
five  recitation  periods  a  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less 
than  40  minutes. 
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The  remaining  8  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
list: 

Astronomy   Y*  unit  Geometry,  Solid  and  Spher. 

Botany Y* — 1  unit  y2  unit 

Chemistry  1  unit  German   1 — 4  unit 

Civics    ]/2 — 1  unit  Greek 1 — 3  unit 

Commercial   Arithmetic    . .  History   1 — 4  unit 

Y*  unit  Latin   1 — 4  unit 

Commercial   Geography    .  .  Physics   1  unit 

Yz  unit  Physical  Geography 

Drawing    J4  unit  J^ — 1  unit 

Economics Y*  unit  Physiology Y* — 1  unit 

French 1 — 4  unit  Spanish   . . 1 — 2  units 

Geology Yi — 1  unit  Trigonometry J4  unit 

Zoology   Yz — 1  unit 

If  desired,  not  more  than  two  units  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following: 

Agriculture   1 — 2  units     Domestic  Science  ....  1  unit 

Bookkeeping 1  unit     Manual  Training  .  .  1 — 2  unit 

Business  LawT Y*  unit 

Schedule  of  Required  and  Accepted  Subjects  for  the 
Premedical  College  Course 

Sixty  Semester  Hours*  Required 
Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hours. 

Chemistry   12 

Physics    8 

Biology    8 

English  Composition  and  Literature 6 

Other  non-science  subjects  12 

French  or  German   6 — 12 


*A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'  work 
consisting  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to 
be  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation 
period. 
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Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology. . .  .3 — 6 

Psychology   3 — 6 

Advanced    mathematics,    including    algebra 

and  trigonometry   3 — 6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3 — 6 

Other  Suggested  Electives:  / 

English  (additional),  economics,  history,  socirjgy, 
political  science,  logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
drawing. 

B.  S.  IN  MEDICINE 

Students  preparing  for  medicine  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  by  attending  St.  Ignatius 
College  two  years  and  Loyola  University,  Department  of  Med- 
icine, four  years.  In  their  two  years  of  college  work  the  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  include  in  their  schedule  of 
prescribed  subjects  a  course  in  Philosophy  extending  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  At  the  end  of  his  medical  course  the 
student  receives  the  B.  S.  in  Medicine  and  the  M.  D.  degree. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.  can  obtain  the  credits  of  the  premedical  course 
if  in  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  they  take  as  an  elective 
Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Embryology, 
respectively. 

Premedical  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Subjects        Didactic  Laboratory  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

English    ......54  ..  54                ..  108 

Modern  Lang.. 54  ..  54                 ..  108 

Gen.  Chemist.. 36  72  36                72  216 

Gen.  Zoology.. 36  72  36                72  216 

Trigonometry   .36  .  .  .  .                  .  .  36 

Polit.  Econ ..  36                ..  36 
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SOPHOMORE 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Subjects        Didactic  Laboratory  Didactic  Laboratory  Total 

Modern  Lang.. 54  ..  54                 ..  108 

Ethics    54  ..  . .                 ..  54 

Physics    35  72  36                72  216 

Phychology     .  .  36  .  .  . .                  .  .  36 

Quant.  Chem.  .36  72  ..                 ..  108 

Embryology    ....  ..  36                72  108 

Genetics     .  .  36                 . .  36 

Organ.  Chem.  ...  . .  36                72  108 

Fee  for  the  Premedical  Course 

First  Year  Premedical 

Matriculation    $     5.00 

Tuition   100.00 

Biology     20.00 

Chemistry    10.00 

Chemistry   (breakage  deposit)    5.00 

Second  Year  Premedical 

Matriculation  (if  not  paid  previously).  .$     5.00 

Tuition   100.00 

Elementary  Embryology 20.00 

Chemistry    15.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit)    5.00 

Physics     10.00 

Combined  Six- Year  Courses  in  Law 

Generally  more  than  six  years  are  required  to  obtain  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  science  and  the  degree  in  law, 
but  by  a  proper  selection  of  studies  one  may  take  both  degrees 
in  six  years.  A  student  who  has  junior  or  senior  standing  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  elect  not  less  than  two  of 
the  first-year  courses  in  law  amounting  to  at  least  five  hours, 
and  count  credit  therefor  both  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.  B.),  or  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.). 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  students  will  need  to  exercise  some  care 
and  so  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  should 
be  sought. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  both  the  A.  B.  and  LL.  B. 
must  in  each  semester  register  both  in  the  College  of  Law  and 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


In  the  numbering  of  courses  an  odd  numeral  denotes  the 
Fall  semester,  an  even  number  the  Spring  semester. 

In  the  laboratory  courses  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of 
actual  work  in  laboratory  is  required  for  each  hour  of  credit. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a  course 
for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and 
principles:  Astronomical  co-ordinates;  the  celestial  sphere.  Astro- 
nomical instruments.  The  sun,  moon  and  eclipse.  The  planets. 
Comets,  meteors.    Constellations,  clusters  and  nebulae.       Three  hours. 

2.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Introduction  to  celestial 
mechanics.  The  determination  of  time,  latitude  and  longitude.  Conic 
sections.     Orbits  of  planets  and  satellites.  Three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

1.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology, 
and  life  history  of  invertebrate  animals.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  parasitic  Protozoa  and  Vermes  and  to  insects  which  act  as  carriers 
of  disease.  Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week;  laboratory 
work,  two  periods  a  week,  first  semester.  Four  hours. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  vertebrate  animals,  including  an  introduction  to  vertebrate  embry- 
ology, based  primarly  on  the  development  of  the  frog.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  problems  of  broader  biological  interest,  including  espe- 
cially the  general  problem  of  heredity.  Lectures  and  recitations,  two 
hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  two  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

Four  hours. 

3.  Embryology.  General  principles  of  embryology;  history  of 
the  germ  cells;  cleavage  of  the  ovum;  embryo  formation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principal  organs.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
one  semester.  Four  hours. 

4.  Histology.  The  cell :  epithelial,  connective,  muscle  and  nerve 
tissues;  circulatory  and  lymphatic  system;  alimentary  tract;  digestive 
glands;   respiratory  and  urinary  system;  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

Preparation  and  examination  of  unstained  tissues;  micrometry; 
sectioning,  mounting  media  and  reagents;  Paraffin  and  Celloidin 
methods.     One  semester.  Four  hours. 
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5.  Bacteriology.  Brief  course  including  history  of  the  science; 
nature  and  classification  of  bacteria;  morphology;  mode  of  multiplica- 
tion; principles  of  sterilization  and  incubation;  study  of  different  cul- 
ture media;  pathology  and  biological  properties  of  more  important 
bacteria ;  principles  of  toxins,  anti-toxins,  agglutininus,  precipitins,  vac- 
cines.    One  semester.  Four  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  non-metallic 
elements.  Matter  and  energy.;  laws  of  chemical  combination;  atomic 
theory;  laws  and  theories  pertaining  to  gases;  classification  of  ele- 
ments ;  nomenclature,  formulae  and  equations ;  theories  of  solutions ; 
ionization ;  oxidation  and  reduction ;  thermo-chemistry ;  equilibrium ; 
non-metals  and  their  compounds.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
exercises  each  week.  Smith :  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges.  Smith 
and  Hale :    Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chemistry.  Five  hours. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Continuation  of  Course  1.) 
Chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements.  Reduction  of  ores.  The  proper- 
ties and  uses  of  the  metals  and  of  their  compounds.  Industrial  pro- 
cesses. Some  of  the  more  common  hydrocarbons;  petroleum,  alcohols, 
starch,  cellulose,  sugars,  fats.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  exer- 
cises each  week.  Five  hours. 

3-4.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  high  school  Chemistry.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  Five  hours. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  separation  and  identification  of  the 
common  metals  and  inorganic  compounds.  Tests  for  the  acid  radicals 
and  their  separation.  Analysis  of  solutions  containing  mixtures  of 
pure  salts.     Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week. 

*  Five  hours. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Preparation  of  solutions  for  analysis. 
Separation  of  metals  into  groups  and  their  identification.  Analysis  of 
acid  ions.  Analysis  of  insoluble  substances.  Two  lectures  and  three 
laboratory  exercises  each  week.  Five  hours. 

7.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  study  and  preparation  of  methane, 
ethane  and  their  derivatives.  The  glucose  group.  Ethylene  and  de- 
rivatives.     Two    lectures    and   three    laboratory   exercises    each   week. 

Five  hours. 

8.  Organic  Chemistry.  Hydrocarbons  of  the  benzine  series  and 
derivatives,  aniline  dyes,  etc.  The  alkaloids.  The  proteins.  Two 
lectures  and  three  laboratory  exercises  each  week.  Five  hours. 
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EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education.  Ancient  and  mediaeval  education; 
theories,  methods  and  ideals.    First  semester.    Three  hours. 

2.  History  of  Education.  Modern  education ;  the  Renaissance 
and  humanistic  studies;  a  survey  of  systems,  movements  and  tenden- 
cies in  educational  ideas  and  methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Present  tendencies  in 
France,  Germany  and  England,  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

3.  Science  of  Education.  The  principles  underlying  all  education, 
and  the  relative  values  of  different  curricula  when  tested  by  these 
principles.       Lectures,     discussions,     required     reading     and     reports. 

Three  hours. 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching.  Educational  theory  and  practice,  general 
and  sepcial;  comparative  study  of  the  principal  systems  of  education. 
Lectures,  require  readings  and  discussions.  Three  hours. 

5.  School  Organization.  A  study  of  class-room  management  and 
high  school  administration;  the  School  Code  of  Illinois;  American 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private;  typical  high  school  courses; 
grouping  and  evaluation  of  studies;  the  mechanics  of  the  recitation; 
the  problems  of  grading,  promotion  and  school  records.     Three  hours. 

6.  Psychology.  Empirical  and  rational  psychology.  (See  under 
Philosophy  3  and  4.)  Five  hours. 

7.  Educational  Pyschology.  A  study  of  psychological  facts  in 
their  bearing  on  the  work  of  education;  physical  growth  and  mental 
development;  instincts,  heredity,  individuality,  abnormalities. 

Three  hours. 

8.  Paidology.  The  application  of  the  physiology  and  psychology 
of   childhood  and  adolescence  to  education.  Three  hours. 

9-10.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  During  the  first 
semester  each  student  will  be  required  to  observe  and  discuss  classes 
taught  in  St.  Ignatius  Academy  and  in  Loyola  Academy.  Two  hours 
each  week  for  Seniors. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  thirty  recita- 
tions,  and  teach  them  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher. 

Three  hours. 
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ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  course  in  the  essentials  of 
Rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes  of  composition.  Required  of 
Freshmen  students  who  are  deficient  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  cor- 
rect English.  Three  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  A  systematic  course  based  on  textbooks, 
in  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  the  study  of  style,  and  the  requisites  of  the 
various  species  of  writing.     A  prerequisite  to  course  10.    Three  hours. 

3.  Poetry.  The  principles  of  versification,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fixed  forms;  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry;  its  various 
species,  except  the  drama.  Reading,  analysis  and  appreciation  of  the 
chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in  assignments.  Composition 
in  the  shorter  forms.     Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours. 

4.  The  Short  Story:  The  English  Novel,  (a)  The  Short  Story. 
The  theory  and  technique  of  the  short  story;  its  development  and  va- 
rious kinds.  Reading  and  appreciation  of  short  stories,  and  compo- 
sition in  the  form. 

(b)  The  Novel.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study 
the  technique  of  the  novel,  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their 
tendencies,  with  especial  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value. 
The  historical  development  will  be  briefly  surveyed.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  Three  hours. 

5.  Oratory.  The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  ora- 
torical masterpieces;  historical  study  of  the  great  orators.  The  prepa- 
ration of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  addresses, 
speeches  for  occasion,  debates,  and  at  least  one  formal  oration,  will 
be  required.  Three  hours. 

6.  Journalism,  (a)  The  ethics  of  journalism  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  journalism,  its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
present  tendencies. 

(b)  The  technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  report- 
ing; preparation  of  copy,  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and 
editing.  Field  work  will  be  required,  and  co-operation  with  the  Col- 
lege periodicals.  Three  hours. 

7.  The  Development  of  the  Drama.  The  technique  of  the 
drama;  its  various  forms.  The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied, 
by  means  of  lectures  and  assignments,  in  its  history  and  development; 
examples  of  the  different  forms  will  be  analyzed;  composition  in  dia- 
logue, dramatic  sketches,  playlets,  scenarios,  and  at  least  one  complete 
drama,  will  be  required.  Three  hours. 

8.  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  source  of  his 
dramas ;  an  acquaintance  by  reading  and  assignments,  with  the  Shake- 
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spearean  literature  of  criticism;  a  study  of  the  chief  plays,  especially 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

9.  The  Modern  Drama.  This  course  will  be  confined  to  English 
and  American  Drama,  though  some  of  the  continental  influences  will 
be  noted  and  analyzed.  The  more  noteworthy  plays  of  the  chief 
dramatists  from  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  to  the  present  will  be  read. 

Three  hours. 

10.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism.  The  philosophical  basis 
of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste ;  the  theory  of  criticism ;  a  survey  of 
critical  standards;  a  study  of  the  schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work 
of  the  chief  literary  critics.  Critical  papers  on  assigned  subjects  will 
be  required.  Three  hours. 

11.  The  Essay.  The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic 
types,  and  their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  his- 
torical survey  of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  works  of  the 
chief  essayists.  Newman  will  receive  especial  attention.  Composition 
in  the  various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required.  Three  hours. 

12-13.  Early  English  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  periods  to  1750;  chief  writers  and  char- 
acteristics.    Required  of  Sophomores.  One  hour. 

14-15.  English  Literature  Since  1750.  An  outline  history  of 
modern  English  literature,  with  required  readings  and  assignments  to 
cover  sujects  not  provided  for  in  other  courses.  One  hour. 

17.  American  Literature.  An  historical  survey,  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  the  chief  influences  and  writers.  One  hour. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

Course  I.  Truth  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  Christianity  a  Re- 
vealed Religion.  Introductory  Notions.  Revelation  in  General.  Pre- 
Christian  Revelation,  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  Divine  Origin  of  Pre- 
Christian  Revelation  Established  by  Miraculous  Facts;  Supernatural 
Facts  of  Mosaic  Revelation  Proved  by  Documentary  Evidence.  The 
Christian  Revelation,  Divine  Origin,  Miraculous  Facts  proved  by  va- 
rious Evidences. 

The  Church  the  Dispenser  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Institution 
of  the  Church.    The  End  of  the  Church.    Constitution  of  the  Church. 

Course  II.  The  Church.  Marks  of  the  Church.  The  teaching 
Office  of  the  Church,  Considered  in  Itself  and  in  its  Sources.  Holy 
Scripture  and  Tradition;  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  Our  Salvation.  God  Considered 
in  Himself;  as  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes, 
Unity.     God  in  Three  Persons. 

Course  III.  Creation  and  Redemption.  God  the  Creator  of  the 
World  and  Author  of  Salvation.  The  Creation  of  the  World  in  Gen- 
eral.    The    Various    Grades    of    Creation;    the    Spiritual    World,    the 
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Material  World,  Man.  The  Different  Orders  of  Creation  in  Their 
Relation  to  One  Another.  God  the  Redeemer  of  Fallen  Man:  De- 
cree and  Plan  of  the  Redemption,  The  Redeemer  One  Person  and  Two 
Natures,  The  Work  of  the  Redemption. 

Course  IV.  Grace  and  the  Sacrament.  The  Plan  of  Salvation  as 
Realized  in  Individuals — Introductory.  Grace:  Actual  Grace,  Habitual 
or  Sanctifying  Grace.  The  Sacraments  as  Means  of  Grace.  The  Sac- 
raments in  General.  The  Sacraments  in  Particular:  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, The  Holy  Eucharist  (a)  as  a  Sacrament,  (b)  as  a  Sacrifice. 
Course  V.  The  Sacraments  (Continued).  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Holy  Orders,  Matrimony.  The  Church  as  a  Means  of  Sal- 
vation.    The  Last  Things. 

Christian  Moral  in  General :  Basis  of  Morality,  Law  as  the  Ob- 
jective Norm  of  Human  Action,  Conscience  the  Subjective  Norm  of 
Moral  Action,  The  Condition  of  Morality.  Moral  Good  and  Moral 
Evil. 

Christian  Moral  in  Particular:  the  Christian's  Duties  Toward  God; 
the  Three  Theological  Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

Course  VI.  Religion,  The  Catholic  Religion.  The  Virtue  of 
Religion :  Internal  and  External  Worship  Due  to  God ;  Two  Kinds  of 
Acts  of  Worship;  Direct  Acts  of  Religion;  Indirect  Acts  of  Divine 
Worship  or  the  Veneration  of  the  Saints ;  The  Church  as  Controller 
of  Religious  Worship.  Christian  Duties  Toward  Ourselves  and  Our 
Neighbor:  a)  Toward  Ourselves;  b)  Toward  Our  Neighbor;  General 
Duties,  Special  Duties. 

Works  of  Supererogation  or  Christian  Perfection.  Ecumenical 
Councils.  Professions  of  Faith.  The  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX. 
Senior :  Holy  Scripture. 
Course  VII.  On  the  Bible,  a)  General  Introduction.  Canon. 
Protestant  Canon,  Hebrew;  Catholic  Canon,  Alexandrian.  Nature  of 
the  different  books;  their  authors.  Languages  in  which  they  were 
written.  Authenticity,  Integrity,  Veracity,  Inspiration.  Fact  of  In- 
spiration from  Trent  and  Vatican ;  Nature  of  Inspiration ;  Extent  of 
Inspiration.     The  errors  of  Biblical  Rationalism  refuted. 

b)  Exegesis.  The  Bible  and  science.  Unity  and  antiquity  of  the 
human   race.     Lake-dwellers.     Egyptology. 

The  agreements  and  the  variations  of  the  Gospels  are  to  be  touched 
upon  and  principles  given  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions.  Atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  local  coloring  of  the  Scripture  narrative — to 
the  customs,  manners,  food,  clothing,  dwellings  of  the  Jews.  Abun- 
dant opportunity  will  occur  to  illustrate  Catholic  dogma  from  the 
inspired  pages. 

Course  VIII.  Scripture  Reading.  Genesis  cc.  1-22,  28,  37,  46, 
49.      The    New   Testament.      Especially,    one    of    the    synoptic    gospels 
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entire;  cc.  1,  2,  3  of  St.  Luke;  cc.  14,  15,  16,  17  of  St.  John;  the 
Acts  entire ;  1  Cor. ;  both  epistles  to  Timothy ;  Catholic  epistle  of  St. 
James;  II  epistle  of  St.  Peter;  cc.  2,  3,  21  of  the  Apocalypse. 

FRENCH 

A.  Elementary  French.  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Carefull  drill  in  pronunciation.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including 
the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular  verbs;  the 
order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writing  French 
from  dictation;   easy  themes;  conversation.     First  semester. 

Four  hours. 

B.  Elementary  French.  (Continued.)  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Mastery  of  all  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms;  uses  of  the 
conditional  and  subjunctive;  syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with 
constant  practice  in  translating  into  French,  portions  of  the  text  read; 
dictation,  conversation.     Second  semester.  Four  hours. 

C.  Intermediate  French.  Reading,  conversation,  prose  composi- 
tion, letter-writing,  exercises  in  French  syntax.  Prerequisite:  French 
A  and  B  or  equivalents.    First  semester.  Four  hours. 

D.  Intermediate  French.  (Continued.)  Grammar  review,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax.  Detailed  written  abstracts  of 
texts  read.     Letter-writing.     Conversation.     Second  semester. 

Texts :  Bruno,  he  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  he  Siege  de  Paris; 
Renard,  Trois  Conies  de  Noel;  Labiche  and  Martin,  he  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  hes  Aventures  du 
Dernier  Abencerage.  Four  hours. 

1.  Modern  French  Prose.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  modern  French  prose  writers;  Erckmann- Chat  rain,  Bazin,  Cor- 
neille;  Chateaubriand  and  others.  Grammar  and  composition  based  on 
a  French  text.  Three  hours. 

2.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  from 
Alfred  de  Vigney,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine  and  others,  with  an 
introduction  to  French  versification.     Selections  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours. 

3.  French  Oratory.  A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their 
works ;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massfllon,  Flechier ;  prose  composition ; 
private  reading.  Three  hours. 

4.  The  French  Drama.  The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from 
such  authors  as  Corneillc,  Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of 
their  lives  and  works.  Three  hours. 

5.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  French  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours. 
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6.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
dealing  only  with  writers  of  first  importance.  Three  hours. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.  Atmospheric,  aqueous 
and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work.  Rivers.  River  and  marine 
deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements.  Volcanoes.  Earthquakes. 
Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism.  Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil 
and  natural  gas.     Mountain  formation  and  topography.     Three  hours. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and 
their  significance.  Geological  eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding 
systems.  The  prevalent  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  succes- 
sive geological  ages.     The  advent  of  man.  Three  hours. 

GERMAN 

A.  Elementary  German.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  presented  German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronuncia- 
tion, colloquial  exercises,  easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selec- 
tions.    First  semester.  Four  hours. 

B.  Elementary  German.  (Continued.)  Weak  and  strong  verbs; 
the  use  of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  the  chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  dictation  based  upon  the  reading; 
frequent  short  themes ;  conversation ;  memorizing  of  poems. 

Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegensohn;  Storm,  Immensee; 
Aronld,  Fritz  auf  Ferein;  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut.     Four  hours. 

C.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation; 
prose  composition.  Open  to  students  wTho  have  credit  for  German  A 
and  B,  or  who  have  presented  Elementary  German  for  admission. 
First  semester.  Four  hours. 

D.  Intermediate  German.  (Continued.)  The  more  difficult 
points  of  syntax;  special  problems  of  grammar.  Reading  of  selected 
texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based  upon  the  reading.  Memorizing 
of  poems.     Second  semester. 

Readings:  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman  and  Dorothea 
and  Iphigcnie ;  Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours. 

1.  German  Prose  Writers..  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  German  prose  writers :  Freytag,  HaufI,  Herbert,  Stif ter,  Novalis, 
Brentano,  EichcndorfT.  Three  hours. 

2.  German  Poetry.  Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics. 
Selections  committed  to  memory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  rhythm  and  metre.  Three  hours. 
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3.  The  German  Epic.  Dreizehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter 
von  Sakkingen,  Scheffel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems. 

Three  hours. 

4.  The  German  Drama.  Dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Lessing.     Selections  from  Anzengruber,  Hebel,  Wildenbruch. 

Three  hours, 

5.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  German  Literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  period 
of  Frederick  the  Great;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours. 

6.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  dealing  mainly 
with  writers  of  first  importance.  Three  hours. 

7.  Scientific  Reading.  For  students  preparing  for  scientific 
courses  which  require  a  facility  in  the  reading  of  scientific  literature. 
Prerequisite:   German  A  and  B. 

Text:  Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader.  Current  scientific 
literature;  monographs.     One  semester.  Two  hours. 

GREEK 
A-B.      Elementary    Greek.      An    intensive    course,    intended    for 
those  who  enter  without  Greek,  which  is  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Benner-Smyth,  Beginner's  Greek  Book;  Xenophon,  Anabasis;  Homer, 
Iliad;  composition  based  upon  Xenophon.     Throughout  the  year. 

Five  hours. 

1.  Homer;  New  Testament.  Homer,  the  reading  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Iliad;  New  Testament,  selections;  Homeric  dialect, 
prosody;  outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry.  Three  hours. 

2.  Plato.  The  Apology  and  Crito;  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Socrates;  contemporary  Greek  history.  Three  hours. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Philippics;  analysis  of  Philippic  I  or  III;  the 
history  of  the  development  of  Greek  oratory.  Three  hours. 

4.  Demosthenes;  Sophocles.  Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown,  with 
detailed  analysis ;  Sophocles,  Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  Oedipus 
Coloneus;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections  from  the  Greek 
Fathers.  Three  hours. 

5.  Plato;  Herodotus..  Plato,  Phaedo;  Herodotus,  selections; 
Greek  historians  and  historical  sources.  Three  hours. 

6.  Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound,  or  Agamemnon;  a  survey  of 
the  Greek  drama.  Three  hours. 

7-8.  Prose  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple 
Greek.     Required  in  connection  with  courses  1  and  2.  Two  hours. 

9-10.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Required  in  connection 
with  3  and  4.  Two  hours. 
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HISTORY 

1.  Early  Mediaeval  History.  Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam, 
the  Franks,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State. 
The  Carolingians.  The  Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Rise  of  the  Empire.     Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages.  The  Crusades.  The  Hohenstaufens.  In- 
vasion of  the  Mongols.  Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Feudalism.     England  and  France  in  the  Middle  Ages.         Three  hours. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Revolution.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.  The 
Western  Schism.  The  Hundred  Years  War.  The  War  of  the  Roses. 
Consolidation  of  European  Monarchies.  The  Revival  of  Learning,  of 
Art,  and  Politics.  Social  Conditions.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in 
Germany,  England  and  Scotland.     Catholic  Revival.  Three  hours. 

4.  Results  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The  Huguenot  Wars 
in  France.  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Thirty  Years  War. 
The  Puritan  Revolution.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.    The  Church  and  the  State.  Three  hours. 

5.  Europe  During  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Making  of 
Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.  The  Downfall  of  Poland.  The  French 
Revolution.     Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Three  hours. 

6.  Europe  Since  1814..  The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and 
France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The 
Unification  of  Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions 
in  Europe.  The  Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The 
World  War  of  1914.  Three  hours. 

LATIN 

1.  Vergil;  Horace.  Selections  from  the  Aeneid  and  Georgics, 
with  special  reference  to  their  literary  qualities.  Horace,  Ars  Poetica; 
readings  from  Christian  hymnology;  prosody.  Three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII;  a  study  of 
Livy's  style ;  elements  of  change  from  to  prose  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

3.  Horace;  Cicero.  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Selec- 
tions from  Christian  hymnology.  Cicero,  pro  Milone  with  special 
reference  to  its  rhetorical  and  argumentative  qualities.     First  semester. 

Three  hours. 

4.  Horace;  Tacitus.  Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires. 
Lectures  on  the  chief  characteristics  of  Roman  satire;  Horace's 
philosophy  of  life.  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  the  Latinity  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  after  Christ.     Essays  in  Latin. 

Three  hours. 
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5.  Juvenal;  Cicero.  Juvenal,  selected  Satires.  Cicero,  Quae- 
stiones  Tusculanae ;  Cicero's  position  as  a  philosopher,  his  contribution 
to  Roman  philosophic  writings.     First  semester.  Three  hours. 

6.  Cicero;  Plautus;  Pliny.  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae. 
Plautus,  Captivi.     Pliny,  Letters.  Three  hours. 

7-8.  Prose  Composition.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  select 
passages  from  English  classic  authors.  Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Prose 
Composition  and  A  Practical  Course  in  Latin  Composition.  Pre- 
requisite or  parallel ;  Courses  1  and  2.    Both  semesters.        Two  hours. 

9-10.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  A  course  of  advanced 
prose  composition  consisting  of  short  original  papers  in  Latin;  in- 
tended to  accompany  Courses  3  and  4.  Required  of  A.  B.  Sophomores. 
Both  semesters.  Two  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  College  Algebra.  Including  binomial  theorem,  variables  and 
limits,  series-determinants  and  the  theory  of  equations.  Text :  Went- 
worth.     Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Four  hours. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Functions  of  acute  angles.  The  right 
triangle.  Goniometry.  The  oblique  triangle.  Construction  of 
logarithmic    tables.      Text:    Wentworth.      Prescribed    for    Freshmen. 

Four  hours. 

3.  Analytic  Plane  Geometry.  Loci  and  equations.  The  straight 
line.  The  circle.  Different  systems  of  co-ordinates.  The  parabola. 
The  ellipse.  The  hyperbola.  Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 
Text :  Wentworth.  Three  hours. 

4.  Analytic  Solid  Geometry.  The  point.  The  plane.  The 
straight  line.  Surface  of  revolution.  Open  to  Sophomores  and 
Juniors.     Text :  Wentworth.  Three  hours. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  Fundamental  notions  of  variables, 
functions,  rates  and  limits.  Geometric  representations  of  functions. 
Derivatives,  differentials,  anti-derivatives  and  anti-differentials.  The 
differentiation  of  ordinary  functions;  algebraic,  logarithmic,  expo- 
nential, trigonometric  and  anti-trigonometric  functions.  Open  to 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.     Text:  Murray's  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Three  hours. 

6.  Integral  Calculus.  The  nature  of  integration.  Elementary 
integrals.  Geometrical  applications  of  integration.  Irrational  and 
trigonometric  functions.  Successive  integration.  Multiple  integrals. 
Infinite  series.  Taylor's  and  Maclaurin's  theorems.  Open  to  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors.     Text :  Murray's  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Three  hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Formal  Logic.  This  will  comprise  the  customary  treatment 
of  formal  logic  with  added  emphasis  on  inductive  reasoning  and  the 
informal  reasoning  of  everyday  life  and  of  literature.  Required  of 
Juniors.     One  semester.  Five  hours. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  This  course  sets  before  the 
student  the  meaning  and  scope  of  philosophy  and  introduces  him  to 
the  principal  problems  of  philosophic  discussion :  the  problem  of 
reality,  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  problem  of  conduct.  One 
semester.  Three  or  four  hours. 

3.  Psychology.  Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  sensuous  life;  sense-perception,  imagination  and 
memory,  sensuous  appetite,  movement  and  feeling.  Required  of 
Juniors.     First  semester.  Three  hours. 

4.  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  course  3,  embracing  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  rational  life:  the  origin  and  development  of  in- 
tellectual concepts,  rational  appetency,  free-will  and  determinism.  The 
latter  part  of  the  semester  is  given  to  rational  psychology:  the  origin, 
nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

5.  Metaphysics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  usually 
included  under  Ontology  and  Cosmology:  the  notions  of  being,  act 
and  potency,  substance  and  accident,  relation  and  cause;  the  origin  of 
the  material  universe;  the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies,  organic 
life,  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  miracles.  Required  of  Seniors. 
First  semester.  Five  hours. 

6.  Metaphysics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to 
Natural  Theology,  including:  the  idea  of  God,  the  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God,  the  attributes  of  God,  fore-knowledge  and  free-will, 
the  divine  action  in  the  universe,  providence. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  questions  of 
epistemology ;  truth  and  error,  the  nature  and  fact  of  certitude,  the 
value  of  human  testimony,  the  criterion  of  truth.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Second  semester.  .  Five  hours. 

7.  Ethics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  belonging  to 
general  ethical  theory:  the  nature  of  the  moral  act,  the  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  moral  habits,  natural  and  positive 
moral  law,  conscience,  rights  and  duties.  Required  of  Seniors.  First 
semester.  Five  hours. 

8.  Ethics..  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to 
particular  individual  and  social  rights  and  obligations:  the  right  to 
property,  life,  honor;  the  rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  society, 
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marriage  and  divorce;  civil  society,  its  nature  and  forms;  the  rights 
of  civil  authority;  church  and  state;  the  ethics  of  international  rela- 
tions, peace  and  war.    Second  semester.  Five  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy.  In  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  teachings  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to  the  systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
Plotinus  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  movement;  and 
St.  Augustine  is  studied  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  early 
Christian  philosopher.  The  course  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  the  reading  of  representative  selections.  Turner's 
History  of  Philosophy  is  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and  recitations. 
First  semester.  Two  hours. 

2.  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  In  the 
study  of  mediaeval  philosophy  attention  is  centered  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  on  the  system  of  St.  Thomas 
as  the  most  complete  synthesis  of  mediaeval  thought.  In  the  division 
of  modern  philosophy,  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Spencer  are  taken  for  special  study.  Among  present  day  tendencies 
the  revival  of  Scholasticism  and  the  trend  towards  realism  are  noticed. 
De  Wulf's  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the  treatment 
of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used 
as  the  text  for  modern  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  readings  and 
discussions.     Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics.  Mechanics;  equilibrium  and  motion  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases;  molecular  forces,  elasticity  and  capillarity; 
heat  and  sound.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week,  with  two  hours 
laboratory  work.  Five  hours. 

2.  General  Physics.  (Continued.)  Light,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. Lectures,  three  hours  a  week,  with  two  hours  laboratory 
work.     Text :  Carhart's  College  Physics.  Five  hours. 

3.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  This,  course  embodies  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  accurate  determination  of  physical  constants;  adjustments 
and  use  of  instruments  of  precision;  verification  of  laws  of  impact, 
torsion,  rigidly,  etc. ;  Young's  Modulus,  Moment  of  Inertia.  Deter- 
mination of  vapor  pressures  and  densities;  freezing  and  boiling  points; 
specific  heats ;  hygrometry.     Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work. 

Four  hours. 

4.  Light,  Sound,  Electricity.  The  discussion  of  the  theories 
which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  these  subjects,  with  due  emphasis 
upon  the  important  application  of  waves  and  harmonic  motion  to 
these  phenomena.     The  laboratory  covers  the  law  of   refraction,   dif- 
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fraction,  spectrum  analysis,  photometry,  polarization;  stationary 
waves,  Lissajous'  curves;  electrostatic  induction,  capacity  of  con- 
denser, measurements  of  resistance,  operation  of  dynamo,  motor, 
alternator,  transformer.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites:  Plane  Trigonometry,  High  School  Physics.  Text: 
Carhart's  College  Physics.  Four  hours. 

5-6.     Theory   and   Methods   of   Physical   Measurements.     The 

construction,  use  and  adjustments  of  accurate  laboratory  apparatus, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  optical  and  electrical  measurements. 
Throughout  the  year.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite :    Courses  1  and  2.  Four  hours. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  Practical  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  effective  speaking.  Instruction  on  the  management 
of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring  clear  articulation;  correct  and 
refined  pronunciation;  direct,  conversational  and  natural  speaking; 
inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and  their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility 
of  tone.  Individual  criticism  and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  One  hour. 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action.  The  study  of  poise; 
posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity  of  expression;  correction 
of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos;  ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of 
delivery.  Class  exercises,  criticism  and  conferences.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  One  hour. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Debating.  A  practical  training  for  those 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  course  in  oratory  pre- 
scribed under  English  5.  Thought  development;  division  and  arrange- 
ment; argumentative,  persuasive  and  demonstrative  speeches;  a 
finished  argument  and  the  fallacies  of  argument;  the  essentials  of 
parliamentary  law  and  practice;  manner  of  conducting  deliberative 
assemblies.  Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  One  hour. 

4.  The  Occasional  Public  Address.  Informal  public  addresses; 
the  presentation  of  business  propositions  before  small  or  large  audi- 
ences; impromptu  and  extempore  speaking;  after-dinner  talks. 
Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms 
and  conferences.     Required  of  Sophomores.  One  hour. 

5-6.  Practical  Oratory  and  Debating.  This  course  covers  three 
years  and  is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  College.  Its  aims  is  to 
afford  special  training  in  public  speaking.  To  this  end  strict  parlia- 
mentary practice  is  followed  throughout.  The  literary  and  oratorical 
exercises  include  declamations  and  elocutionary  reading;  criticism  and 
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reading  of  short  stories,  poems  and  essays;  orations  illustrative  of 
rhetorical  principles;  extemporaneous  speaking;  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  parliamentary  law;  debates.  Two  hours. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Economics.  A  general  introductory  course  in  Economics, 
dealing  especially  with  the  factors  of  production  and  the  mechanism 
of  exchange.  The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations and  the  class  discussion  of  simpler  economic  problems.  First 
semester.  Two  hours. 

2.  Economics.  A  continuation  of  Course  1,  dealing  with  the 
subjects  of  business  organization  and  administration  and  the  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  wealth.  The  course  concludes  with  an 
historical  account  of  the  chief  schools  of  economic  thought.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  discussions.     Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

3.  Sociology.  After  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
Sociology  as  a  science,  the  elements  of  the  social  organism — the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  the  state  and  the  church — are  studied  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  social  welfare.  The  principles 
underlying  possible  social  reform  and  the  influences  effective  for  such 
reform  are  emphasized.  The  history  of  social  reform  is  briefly  sum- 
marized.    First  semester.  Two  hours. 

4.  Sociology.  This  course  continues  Course  3,  and  is  intended  to 
show  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Sociology  to  specific  social 
problems,  such  as  the  labor  question,  immigration,  poverty,  intemper- 
ance, etc.     Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

SPANISH 

•  A-B.  Elementary  Spanish.  The  elements  of  grammar;  composi- 
tion and  conversation ;  careful  drill  in  pronunciation ;  diction ;  reading 
of  easy  prose.  De  Vitis,  Spanish  Grammar ;  Hills,  Spanish  Tales  for 
Beginners;  Alarcon,  El  Captain  Veneno.   Both  semesters.      Four  hours. 

1.  Modern  Prose  and  Poetry.  Review  of  grammar;  composi- 
tion, oral  and  written ;  sight  reading,  conversation ;  business  corre- 
spondence.   Reading  of  selected  texts  in  prose  and  verse.     Three  hours. 

2.  Classical  Spanish.     A   study  of   the  principal  authors  of  the 
al  period.     Representative  texts  will  be  chosen  from  the  works 

of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Alarcon.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Course  1  or  equivalent.  Three  hours. 
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College  Societies  and  Activities 


College  life  must  include  the  development  of  the  social  side 
of  every  student's  character.  Marked  initiative,  savior  faire 
and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social  movements  for 
the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows,  are  qualities  expected  of 
college  men  generally.  For  this  purpose  the  College  student 
organizations  and  activities  furnish  splendid  opportunity. 

However,  be  it  said,  that  with  regard  to  all  forms  of 
college  activities  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  has  always  been 
that  the  student's  first  duty  in  college  is  attention  to  study, 
and  that  no  other  student  activity  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  main  purpose  of  college  life. 

Eligibility  Rules.  Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  per- 
formances, public  debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests,  or 
athletic  events,  and  those  who  are  appointed  assistants  on  the 
staff  of  the  College  journal,  as  well  as  all  officers  of  student 
organizations,  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility  rules: 
(1)  They  must  have  no  conditions  and  no  failures;  (2)  They 
must  have  attained  a  weighted  average  of  at  least  C  -f~  (75) 
in  the  previous  semester  or  mid- semester  examination;  (3) 
They  must  not  be  under  censure  at  the  time  of  their  election 
or  appointmnt. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian  char- 
acter under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  to 
cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  College  Sodality  endeavors 
to  obtain  this  twofold  purpose  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
in  the  chapel  at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  re- 
cited and  instructions  are  given  by  the  director  and  by  organ- 
izing sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities. 
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Officers  of  the  Sodality 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Lomasney,  S.  J Director 

Malcolm  J.   Boyle    Prefect 

Walter  Dunn   First  Assistant 

Frank  Hayes   Second  Assistant 

John    McNally    Secretary 

John   Pope Treasurer 

Philip  Burke    ... 
Cornelius  Burke.. 
Edward  Gilmore. . 

Joseph  Teply 

John  Pope,  Senior 

Cyril  Tierney,  Junior 

Joseph  Foley,  Sophomore 

Dorian  Curtin,  Freshman ^Consultors 

John  Dillon,  Pre-Medical  2 

Matthew  Creighton,  Pre-Medical  1. 
Vincent  Sheridan,  Engineer 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 

The  Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  University,  was  dis- 
continued during  the  scholastic  year  1918-1919  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  government's 
request  for  economy  in  the  use  of  paper;  second,  the  belief 
that  the  interests  of  the  students,  most  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  would  be  better  served  by  a  fortnightly 
chronicle.  Consequently,  Loyola  News  was  issued  every  two 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  until  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 

The  Loyola  University  Magazine  will  be  published  again 
next  year. 

LOYOLA  NEWS 

This  paper  was  founded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.     It  was  published  every  two  weeks  until  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Loyola  Unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 
Mr.  William  J.   McGucken,   S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Board  of  Editors 
Joseph  A.  Gauer Editor 
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John  Bulger 

William   Carey 

Bernard  Colnon 

James    Crowe 

Walter  Deegan 

Walter  Dunn 

John  English 

Wm.  Hanrahan y  Associate  Editors 

Robert   Horn 

George  Fitzgerald 

Frank  Kruse 

Robert  Keenan 

Benjamin  McCanna 

John  Ryan 

Charles    Roubik 

Vincent  Sheridan 

Cyril  Tierney 

Maurice  Walsh Business  Manager 

Charles  Gill,  James  McConnell Assistant  Managers 

Edmund  Tourville Manager  "Layout  Department 

Edmund  Horner Asst.  Mgr.  Layout  Department 

Henry  Brennan Staff  Artist 


LOYOLA  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  was  organized  under 
its  present  name  in  1911  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chrysostom- 
ian  Society,  the  debating  club  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  founded 
in  1875.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  foster  a  taste  for 
eloquence,  history  and  general  literature ;  to  develop  quickness 
of  perception  and  readiness  of  spech  and  thus  to  fit  its  mem- 
bers for  the  actual  cut  and  thrust  of  practical  life.  The  mem- 
bers assemble  in  their  hall  every  week  for  debates  or  for  the 
discussion  of  carefully  prepared  essays  on  disputed  points  of 
history. 

Mr.  William  J.  McGucken,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Malcolm  J.   Boyle President 

John   A.    Zvetina Vice-President 

Robert  C.  Keenan Recording  Secretary 

Francis  W.   Hayes    , Corresponding  Secretary 

Cornelius   W.   Burke Treasurer 

Edward  J.   Gilmore,   Joseph   A.   Gauer Censors 
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ST.   IGNATIUS   COLLEGE   GLEE   CLUB 


John    McNally    

Francis   Hayes 

J.  Dorian  Curtin 
John  A.  Zvetina 
W.  Emmett  Ryan 
Charles  D.  Horan 
Joseph  S.  Wcislo 
Edward  B.  Coughlin 
John  J.  Dillon 


President 

.  Vice-President 


Richard  F.  Shay 
John  F.  McNally 
Thomas   J.    McNally 
Henry  A.  Blouin 
John  J.  Kowarskas 
Cyril  W.  Tierney 
Maurice  G.  Walsh 
Edmund  B.  Josler 


Eugene  B.  Harks 
Robert  E.  Cummings 
Joseph  P.  Fitzgerald 
Roman  C.  Dalka 
John  B.  Daniel 
Francis  A.  Dostal 
Joseph  E.  Wiltrakis 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  February  10,  1895. 
Its  object  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  fellow- 
feeling  and  friendship  among  former  students  of  the  College 
and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  attach- 
ment and  esteem  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Any  graduate  or 
student  of  the  College,  or  of  any  Jesuit  College  or  University, 
may  apply  for  membership. 

Rev.  Aloysius  J.  McCormick,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 
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ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT 

Ashland  Boulevard  Auditorium 

Saturday,  June  1,  1918,  at  2:30  P.M. 

Order  of  Exercises 

Selections  from  the  "Firefly" Frime 

March  from  "Aida"    Verdi 

Academic  Procession 

One  Hundred  Years John  J.  Pollard 

Morris    Dances Edward    German 

Announcements    The   President 

Commencement  Address Hon.  Marcus  Kavanagh 

Selection   Echoes  from  Metropolitan 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. Sousa 

Presentation  of  Graduates 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Dean  George  J.  Leahey,  S.  J. 

College  of  Law Acting  Dean  Arnold  D.  McMahon 

College  of  Medicine Dean  Lawrence  Ryan,  M.  D.,  F.  A.,  S.  C. 

St.  Bernard's  Training  School Dean  William  J.  Hurley,  M.  D. 

Oak  Park  Training  School Dean  Alfred  De  Roulet,  M.  D.,  M.  S. 

Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Master  of  Arts 
Kate  Meade 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
William  E.  Beckman  Emmet  J.  O'Neill 

Edward  L.  Colnon  John  J.  Pollard 

T.  Cyril  Corbett  Marcus  C.  Ryan 

Vincent  W.  Cunningham  Sinon  J.  Walsh 

Walter  H.  Harks  Thomas  G.  Walsh 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Katherine  Fitzgerald  Mary  Madden 

Mary  Hanlon  Marie  Sheehan 

Julia  Dillon  Gretta  Glasheen 

Jane  McCutcheon 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Andrew  Otteraean 
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Award  of  Prizes 

Philosophy  Medal 

Marcus  Cuthbert  Ryan 

Medal  donated  by  Alumni  Association 

Junior  Class  Honors 

Joseph  Xavier  Ryan 

Medal  donated  by  the  Hon.  Richard  M.  Clifford 

Sophomore  Class  Honors 

Paul  John  Culhane 

Medal  donated  in  Memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy 

Freshman  Class  Honors 

Edward   Stephen  Gilmore 

Medal  donated  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal 
Sinon  John  Walsh 

The  Harrison  Oratorical  Medal 
Malcolm  Joseph  Boyle 

College  Elocution  Medal 
Eugene  Thomas   McEnery 
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STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 


In  June,  1918,  when  the  United  States  Government  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps,  the  College  promptly  availed  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  more  thorough  and  efficient  national  service.  The 
Faculty  was  thereupon  invited  to  send  six  undergraduates  to 
the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  for 
special  instruction.  The  following  were  designated  and  ac- 
cepted: Malcolm  J.  Boyle,  John  McNally,  Francis  Hayes, 
John  A.  Zvetina,  Cyril  W.  Tierney,  William  Hanrahan. 

At  the  close  of  the  training  period  three  of  these  men,  viz. : 
Malcolm  J.  Boyle,  John  McNally  and  Francis  Hayes,  were 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
various  places.  The  others  returned  to  college  and  rendered 
valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  Loyola  Unit  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  which  was  organized  on  the  first  of  October,  on 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

The  following  commissioned  officers  were  assigned  by  the 
Government  to  this  unit:  Lieut.  Clarence  M.  Tappen, 
commanding  officer;  Lieut.  William  J.  Moroney,  Ad- 
jutant; Lieut.  Paul  R.  Conaghan,  Lieut.  William  A.  Witte 
and  Lieut.  Roy  L.  Pell.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  men  were 
inducted  in  the  unit  established  here.  The  military  regime 
together  with  the  academic  work  started  on  October  1  and 
continued  until  the  date  of  demobilization. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  difficulty  of  co-ordinating  the  mili- 
tary program  with  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  college  gave 
rise  to  many  perplexing  problems — often  enhanced  by  sudden 
alterations  of  plans  and  seeming  conflict  of  others.  All  these 
problems,  however,  were  met  and  solved  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  The  College  was  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the 
officers  assigned  it — especially  the  Commandant,  Lieutenant 
Tappen — and  the  faculty  and  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment worked  together  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  hearty 
co-operation  for  the  common  end — service  to  the  nation  in  its 
hour  of  need. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


Alexandrowicz,   Boleslaus    Freshman 

Allen,  William  Sheridan,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Art,   Rubin    Freshman 

Balasquide,  Lorenzo Sophomore 

Barbanera,  Anthony,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Barship,  Maurice Sophomore 

Bates,  Joseph  John,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Berry,  John  Francis,  S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Best,  Harry  John,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Bettag,    Joseph    * Sophomore 

Bleier,  Louis,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Blouin,  Henry  Albert,  S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Bourke,  Timothy  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Boyle,   Malcolm  John    Senior 

Breen,  Ralph  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.   C Freshman 

Brennan,  Henry  Dennis,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Brines,   Orman   Nelson    Sophomore 

Broccolo,    Paul,    S.   A.   T.    C Freshman 

Bronsky,   Anthony  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.   C Freshman 

Brown,    William   Humbert,   S.   A.   T.    C Freshman 

Brzykowski,  Joseph  Adam,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Bulger,  John  Patrick,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Burke,  Cornelius  Patrick,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Burke,  Philip  Daniel Junior 

Burns,   Robert  Paul Junior 

Caldeira,   Antonio   Dias Sophomore 

Caracci,   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Carey,  William  Lawrence,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Carney,  James  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Carvlin,   George,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Caughlin,   Francis  Joseph Freshman 

Chesne,   Irving   Special 

Qf-rkin,   John   Raymond,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Condon,   Edward   Francis,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Conlon,  Bernard  Andrew,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Connolly,    Leo   John,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Conway,   Walter  Daniel,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Corrigan,   Harold  Michael,   S.  A.  T.  C Special 
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isitt,    Frederick   Henry,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Coughlin,    Edward   Bryan,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Courtney,    Dennis  John,  S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Covcny,    Francis   Xavier,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Coyle,    Robert   Anthony Sophomore 

Creighton,   Matthew   Eugene,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Cribari,  Francis  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Croke,    Thomas    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Crotty,    Joseph    Michael Freshman 

Crowe,  James   Wall,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Culhane,  Paul  John,  S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Cummings,   Robert   Earl,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Cunningham,  Bernard  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Cunningham,   Michael   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Curran,  James   Vincent,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dalka,    Roman    Charles,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Daniel,  John  Bernard,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dargan,    Paul,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Deegan,  Alexander    Freshman 

DeHaye,   Joseph   Frederick,    S.  A.  T.  C ! Sophomore 

Devery,   John  Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Devine,  James  Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dillon,  John  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Dooley,  John  Peter,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dostal,   Francis   Aloysius,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dostal,    Francis    Patrfck Sophomore 

Dougherty,  Joseph  Downey,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dowd,    Thomas    Lawrence,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Doyle,    Iraeneus  James Special 

Duffy,  James  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dunf ord,   Francis   Bellew,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Dunn,  Walter  Edward,  S.  A.  T.  C Senior 

Dybalski,   John   Francis Special 

Egan,  John  Thomas,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Elder,    Arthur   Hamilton Sophomore 

Elliott,    Clinton    Andrew Sophomore 

English,  John  Benedict,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Epstein,    Meyer    Freshman 

Erickson,    Russell   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Ferring,   Aloysius   Henry,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Fitzgerald,    George   Edmund,    S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Patrick,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Fleming,    John   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Flynn,  Hugh  William,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Flynn,   Joseph    Carnelius,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 
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Foley,  Joseph  Anthony,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Ford,   Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Fortier,  John  Arthur,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Frawley,  Albert  Richard,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gallery,   Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gallichio,   Anthony  Victor,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gauer,  Joseph  August,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gill,    Charles    Rigers,    S.  A.  T.  S Freshman 

Gilmore,  Edward  Stephen,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Griswold,   Lincoln   Bon Freshman 

Grant,  John  Victor,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gridley,  Charles  Stanley,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Griffin,  Patrick  Dominic,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Gunlock,   Francis  Dominic,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hackett,  Joseph  James,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hagerty,  Melville  Thomas,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hagerty,   William   Daniel,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Halla'gan,  Arthur  Deloust,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hamschild,    John    Ryan Freshman 

Hanley,  John  James,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hanzlik,   Francis  John,   S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Hanrahan,    William    Michael Junior 

Harks,   Eugene  Bernard Junior 

Hartigan,  David  Lawrence Freshman 

Harrington,  Emmett  Ignatius,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hayes,  George  William,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hayes,   Francis   William Junior 

Healion,  Leo,  S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Healy,   Matthew  Francis Sophomore 

Henry,   Peter  John,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hoeffler,   Robert  William,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hogan,  John  Francis,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Horan,  Charles  Dunlap,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Horan,  Robert  Emmett,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Horn,   Isidore    Freshman 

Horner,  Edmund  Daniel,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Horrigan,  James  Bowler,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Hovorks,  William  Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Humphrey,   Andrew    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Iandolo,    John,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Jackson,  Charles  Johnson,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Janda,    Bohumil,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Javoish,  Alexander  John,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Jefferson,   Ralph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Jescrick,   Charles   Sidney,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 
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Jordan,  John  William,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Josler,  Edmund  Barr,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Karl,   Francis   Chain Special 

Karl,   Morris    Special 

Kealy,   J.   Arthur,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Keenan,  Robert  Cyril,   S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Kelly,   Raymond  Francis,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kelly,  Sylvester  Meehan,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kelly,  Vincent   Michael,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kennedy,   James   Mel,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kennedy,    William   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Ketrick,   Francis   Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

King,  Edward  Patrick,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Klytta,  Roman  Constantine,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Knight,  Clarence  Xavier,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Koraitis,   Peter    Freshman 

Kowarskas,   John   Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Kramer,  George  Aloysius,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kreloff,   Joseph    Freshman 

Krol,   Francis   Bonaventure,   S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Kruse,  Francis  Richard,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kulesza,   Mitchell  John,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Kunicik,   Stanislaus Special 

Laffey,  John  Patrick,   S.  A.  T.  C Special 

Lamb,    Matthew,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lampe,   Frederick   August Sophomore 

Lancaster,  Samuel  Pottinger,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Leary,  John   Clement,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lasof sky,   Benjamin    Freshman 

LoCelso,   Salvatore  Anthony,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lockie,  David  Francis,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lodge,   Elmer   Francis Freshman 

Lomasney,   Morgan   James,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lucken,  J.  Clement,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Ludwig,  Edward  Andrew,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Lynch,   Edward  Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Magill,   Clark  R.   W.,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Malone,  Wilfred  Andrew,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Maloney,   James   Arthur,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Maloney,   Joseph   Aloysius,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Mammoser,  Leo  Landolin,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Margeris,    Algirdas    Sophomore 

Markiewicz,   Stanley   Sextus,   S.  A.  T.  C. Sophomore 

Martin,   Michael   Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Mau,   Rudolph   Frederick Sophomore 
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McArdle,  Robert  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McArdle,   Robert  Patrick,   S.  A.  T.  C 

McCanna,   Benjamin   Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C 

McConnell,  James  Vernon,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McCorry,  William  Francis,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McCormick,   Jean   Francois 

McDermott,  Michael  William,   S.  A.  T.  C 

McGonnigle,    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C 

McGourty,  Francis  James,  S.  A.  T.  C 

Mcllhon,  A.  Leonard,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McKinney,    Van   Aron 

McNally,  John  Francis,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McNalTy,  Thomas  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C 

McNichols,   Francis  John,   S.  A.  T.  C 

McNulty,   Patrick  Henry,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Maraviglia,  Guido  Peter,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Melady,   Gerald  Lawrence,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Meyers,  Sidney  Vincent,  S.  A.  T.  C 

Miller,  Edward  Aloysius,  S.  A.  T.  C 

Miller,   Frederick  Camillo 

Milligan,   Francis   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Mitchell,    Ernest,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Molloy,  John  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Montvid,   Charles    

Moran,   Francis  Joseph,   S.  A,  T.  C 

Morganelli,   James,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Mulhern,   Michael   Peter,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Mulholland,  Joseph  Daniel,  S.  A.  T.  C 

Mumme,  William  John,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Murphy,   Philip  Raymond,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Murphy,    William    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Noonan,   Paul,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Nordstrom,   Leroy  Andrew , 

Norton,  Gilbert  James,  S.  A.T.C.. 

Nulty,   Francis  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C 

O'Brien,  Joseph  Emmett,  S.  A.  T.  C 

O'Connell,    James    Franklin,    S.  A.  T.  C 

O'Day,    William,    S.  A.  T.  C 

O'Hare,   Dennis   Aloysius,    S.  A.  T.  C 

O'Malley,  Joseph  Francis,   S.  A.  T.  C 

Opelka,    Edward   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Owens,  Thomas  Leonard,  S.  A.  T.  C 

Palmisano,   Dominic  Andrew,    S.  A.  T.  C..  . 

Parowski,   Stephen    Anthony,    S.  A.  T.  C 

Paul,   Frederick    , 
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Peckels,    Michael    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Pope,  John  Doyle,  S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Portes,   Caesar    Special 

Poska,  John  Peter Freshman 

Prindiville,   Leo  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Quinn,    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Quirk,  John  Timothy,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Ramirez,   Raymond    Special 

Ramos,   Aurdio    Freshman 

Ramp,    Frederick,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Ratcheff,   Christ    Freshman 

Reedy,   Timothy   Dennis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Reis,   Joseph   Hyacinth Freshman 

Resnick,    Benjamin   Leon Special 

Rigali,  John  Emil,  Jr.,  S.  A.  T.  C. Freshman 

Rogan,    Francis,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Roman,   Martin    Freshman 

Rooney,  James,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Rothman,   William    Freshman 

Roubik,  Charles  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Rowan,  Raymond  Andrew,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Roy,    James    Napoleon Sophomore 

Ruddy,  John  Edward,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Russell,  James,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Russell,   James  Vincent Sophomore 

Ryan,  John  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Ryan,  W.  Emmett,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Scanlon,   Gerald  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Schaef  er,  Leonard  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Schaf ,   Francis  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Schochet,    Leon,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Schommer,   Francis  John,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Schuman,   John   Joseph,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Seegel,   Herman    Sophomore 

Shay,  Richard  Franklin,  Jr Freshman 

Shea,    Alphonsus   Andrew Freshman 

Sheridan,  Edward    Freshman 

Sheridan,   Vincent  John,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Sherman,   George   Stephen,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Shields,  Alfred  Joseph  Nelson Freshman 

Simunich,   Bernard  Andrew,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Smith,   Matthew  Thomas,   S. A.  T.  C Freshman 

Sokolowski,   Daniel  Thomas,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Stalil,   Ernest,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Stengel,    Raymond    Anthony,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 
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Stenson,  Robert  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Stoesser,  Joseph  Charles,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Suchocki,  Michael   Special 

Sulaski,  Edward  Charles,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Sullivan,  Timothy  Joseph,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Supan,  Peter  Callistus Sophomore 

Sysel,   John  Aloysius,   S.  A.  T.  C.  .• Freshman 

Sztukowski,   Peter,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Sweeney,  John    Freshman 

Taylor,  James  Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Taylor,   Peter  Frederick,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Tenerowicz,    Edward   Stanislaus Freshman 

Teply,   Joseph,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Thiel,    Charles   John Sophomore 

Theissen,    Herbert   John,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Thomas,  Joseph  Edward Freshman 

Thomson,   Kenneth   Charles,   S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Tierney,  Cyril  Washington,  S.  A.  T.  C Junior 

Torres,   Santander   Sophomore 

Tourville,  Edward  Aloysius,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Tyrrell,  James  Martin,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Verkler,    Solomon    Henry Freshman 

Vitovec,    Louis,    S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Waddick,  William  Anthony,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Walpole,  Thomas  Anthony,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Walsh,   Maurice  Gregory,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Wcislo,  Joseph  Stephen,  S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Weiner,    Samuel    Freshman 

White,  John  Lawrence,  S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Wiltrakis,  Joseph  Edward,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Wirth,   Joseph   Vincent,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Wolf arth,   Alfred    Freshman 

Worley,    Charles  Leslie,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Woszczynski,   Bogumil  John Freshman 

Zahajkiewicz,   Vincent   Michael,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 

Zeller,    Charles,    S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Zimmerman,   Edwin  Vincent,   S.  A.  T.  C Freshman 

Zvetina,   John   Adam,   S.  A.  T.  C Sophomore 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1919,  St.  Igna- 
tius College  enters  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  academic  work. 
Announcement  will  be  made  later  regarding  the  fitting  com- 
memoration of  this  important  event. 


REGISTRATION 

September  10-13  will  be  registration  days  for  the  scholastic 
year  1919-1920.  All  registration  must  be  completed  within 
this  period. 

Regular  classes  will  be  resumed  on  Monday,  September 
15,  1919. 


INFORMATION 

Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Arts  and 
Science  department  of  Loyola  University  to:  The  Dean,  St. 
Ignatius  College,  1076  West  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE 
1076  West  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illnois 

COLLEGE  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
Sixth  Floor  Ashland  Block,  155  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Loyola  Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

706  South  Lincoln  Street,  Opposite  Cook  County  Hospital.   Chicago, 

Illinois 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
617  Ashland  Block,  Clark  and  Randolph  Street,  Opposite  City  Hall 


